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HIS COURSE HE BENDS 
THRO’ THE CALM FIRMAMY NT; BUT WHETHER UP OR DOWN, 
BY CENTRICK OR ECCENT gick, HABD TO TELL. MILTON, 
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THE cloryds dispetse—just glancing bright, 
The sv.n sends forth his shrouded light ; 
"Tis ‘pleasant on th’ horizon’s verge, 
To see the clouded beams immerge, 
Vfhich strove all day twixt frown and smile, 
Like the coy beauty’s simple wile, 
Who strives to fix her lover’s eye, 
By thy strong spell, variety ! 
It clears !—we’ll rest upon the bridge, 
And mark yon purple western ridge, 
Where the dividing clouds unfold 
Long narrow streaks of buraish’d gold ; 
Now seen amid the clustering trees, 
Like flaming sparks borne on the breeze; 
: Now tipping every verdant elm, 
With radiant light, like warrior’s helms 
Now hither mount the clouds, and, higher, 
Bursts on the eye that orb of fire ! 
Lighting the landscape’s fair expanse, 
Wide, far, the brilliant sun-beams dance. 
Now on the unruffled lakelet playing, 
Now on the winding streamlet straying, 
Gilding fair cot and white washed farm, 
Awakening every sleeping charm, 
Chasing the dark sky’s vapoury sorrow, 
And proinising a glorious morrow. 
How beautiful the sight !—the eye 
Shricks from its dazzling majesty 
To rest upon the resy cloud 
Which overhangs its lustre proud; 
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Catching the pure refulgent rays, 

But softening their excessive blaze ; 
Refreshed, the charmed eye returns 
Where that bright orb of glory burns ; 
Suspended for a moment’s space, 

He seems to check the etherial race, 
Then sinks beneath the horizon’s bound, 
With added speed to run his round— 
So sinks the hero's soul to rest, 

To rise more bright amid the blest ! 











He speeds upon the viewless wind ; 
The track of light remains behind, * 
And golden tint and rosy blush 
Wide circling mix in brilliant flush ; 
Reflected in the stream below, 
How lovely the bright colours glow, 
Fring’d in by trees that shake and quiver 
On the clear margin of the river, 
That, downward grawing seem to spread, 
And proudly wave th’ inverted head ! 
There bending o’er the light rail, sleep 
Our watery shadows dark and deep ; 
There, too, my playful favourite bends, 
And o’er the stream her head extends, 
Graceful inclines the long arched neck, 
With haughty wave and sportive beck : 
j Then, starting back erects her ear, 
| And sees deep in the water clear 
Another jetty greyhound rise, 
With long arched neck and sparkling eyes ; 
Advance, recede, stoop down, or fly, 
With apt and faithful mimickry, 
: Pursuing sti#l her every motion, 
| | Baflling her every simple notion, 
| Till with slow and frequent pause, 
j Maria from the bridge withdraws. 


*Tis sweet to linger here and view 

The fading landscape’s twilight hue ; 

To mark how Nature owns the hour, 

That calls to sleep’s refreshing bower. 

All hasten to their home :—the lamb S 
Meekly pursues its mild-eyed dam ; 

The plover, with loud flapping wing 
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And shrilly scream is hovering ; 
The peasant, ins day’s Jabour o’er, 

Sits idly at his cottage door ; 

And plough-boys swing on farm-yard gate, 

And laugh and joke with heart elate ; - 
Whilst cackling geese quick fluttering come, 

And whirring chaffers loudly hum. “ 

O, Nature has no voice, no tone, 

Howe’er discordant when alone, . 

But breathing her glad spirit free, 

Bursts forth in general harmony ! 

The sheep-bell, low, the screaming bird, 

The loud rade jest, the lowing herd, 

The insect whir,—who’d wish to cease, Bhatia 
Musick of nature, joy, and peace ! 


But they are hushed—the sky grows pale, 
The purple clouds no longer sail, 

The gathering shades the valley fill, 
The lowering mists-obscure the hill, 
The evening dew is rising fast, 

And evening’s loveliest hour is past. . 


—— ¢ 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 
No. ILI. 


Nov. 1. Jsabella and The Sultan. 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to inform the reader, that the tra- 
gedy of Isabella, by Southern, i$ a simple story of domestick misery 
and woe; the interest which it excites depending chiefly on the 
character of Jsabella ; and if that part be inadequately supported, or 
come tardy of” in execution, the whole will appear insipid, indif- 
ferent, and even disgusting. Very few dramatick pieces are so 
destitute of charms for superficial readers ; it is not adorned by re- 
fined sentiment, pompous language, or brilliant and striking figures ; 
nor has it even stage tricks and contrivances to recommend it to the 
multitude. Nothing but a performer, who possesses “ all the soul 
of feeling,” and the power of exhibiting in action, accompanied by 
the most simple and artless language, the distresses of the friend. 
less widow and orphan, and the still more poignant anguish of a 
mind tremblingly alive to the sense of honour and of love, and irre. 
vocably plunged by oppression and villany into the abyss of misery, 
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ean ever fix the attention of an audience on the tragedy of Jsabella. 
It was for this reason, that it had for years been laid aside at the 
«theatres in London, till Mrs. Siddons undertook to restore it to the 
Stage. It is probably for the same reason, that it has seldom made 
its appearance on our stage. Mrs. Whitlock is the only actress we 
recollect to have ever seen attempt to portray the exquisite tortures, 
which distract the brain and break the heart of the wretched Jsa- 
della. . 

It was brought forward this evening for the purpose of introduc- 
ing Mrs. Beaumont, said to be* from the theatres of Liverpool 
and Dublin, but last from Philadelphia. As Jsabella is a character, 
in which few actresses can hope for approbation, and still fewer can 
expect to arrive at the highest degree of excellence, no very confi- 
dent expectations were formed of her success. We are willing and 
Ahappy to confess that what anticipations we felt weremore than re- 
alized. To an interesting figure, aud (what to us appears) a gen- 





* We hope Mrs, Beaumont will not be offended at the use of this phra- 
seology. For “our single self,” we are as much gratified with her per- 
formance, as we should be, had we the actual knowledge that she had for 
years been the favourite of the British metropolis. But such contemptible 
ouffs direct as usually appear in the newspapers respecting new perform- 
ers are highly reprehensible : they are as disgusting as the recommenda- 
tions which attend the nostrums of a quack doctor, and probably contain 
about as much truth. The Centinel of Nov. 2, contains the following no» 
tice : 

‘© We wonder to hear people inquire, * Who is Mrs. Beaumont ?” There 
is a long critique in ‘ The Mirror of Taste’ for Dec. 1810, on her various 
personations, and the very respectable editors of that work observe, ‘ they 
had learned from some of the most respectable critical works of London ta 
expect much ear the talents of Mrs. Beaumont.’ : 

‘ Throughout the whole part ( Isabella) say they, Mrs. Beaumont evinc- 
ed a perfect knowledge of the poet’s views, and a clear and just concep- 
tion of the character. Ina word her performance of Jsabella convinced 


us that Mrs. B. has talents natural and acquired, to place her in a very 
high rank of her profession.’ 


Her personation of the same part last evening, did full justice to this el- 
evated character.” 

Now though we have not the least inclination to underrate Mrs. Beau- 
qont’s talents, as our remarks on her performance will fully evince ; yet 
to show what degree of credit is due to these newspaper puffs, we de- 
clare, without fear of contradiction, that the whole of the above quotation, 
was in type at the office of the Centinel ¢qwe hours before Mrs. B. perform. 
ed the part ! 
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eral knowledge of stage deportment, she added a happy conception 
ofthe character. In many passages she conveyed to the mind beau- 
ties which had passed unnoticed in reading. Through the two 
first acts little more is required, than a general expression of melan- 
choly and grief for the loss of her husband, and solicitude for the 
future fate of herself and child, reduced to beggary and involved in 
debt. in the fourth act commences the trial of the performer’s 
skill. When the ring of Biron was given to her—* Oh then began 
the tempest to the soul””—from that moment Mrs. B. began to dis- 
cover powers of conception and execution that stamped her charac- 
ter as a tragedian with the impression of excellence. The look of 
anguish and distraction with which she exclaimed, “ You’ll tell ne- 
body” made us forget for a time that it was illusion and the 
“ very cunning of the scene.” The last scene 


“ amazed indeed 
“The vesy faculty of eyes and ears.” 





The laughing madness portrayed in the countenance, the manner of 
addressing the supposed judges, the appeal to the “ bright throne,” 
the act of stabbing herself, and above all the sudden appearance of 
a gleam of returning reason at the touch of the dagger, conspired to 
render this one of the most affecting scenes we have ever witnessed. 

We do not wish to have it understood from the preceding re- 
marks, that we think Mrs. Beaumont’s performance faultless. If is 
were necessary, we could mention some instances of misplaced em- 
phasis; and generally too much stress was laid upon unimportant 
words. Her voice is also naturally unharmonious; but al] these 
defects, when put in comparison with obvious beauties, are but as 
the dust of the balance. 


The other characters in this piece are but of secondary import- 
ance; and folerable acting is the most that can be expected from 
their respective representatives, whoever may undertake to. person- 
ate them. We take this opportunity, however, to mention Mrs. 
Barnes, (who played the old Nurse) whose laudable attempts to 
do justice to the characters of old women are deserving of approba- 
tion and encouragement. 


‘The epithalamium in the third act consisted of ~~ by the gens 
tlemen of the orchestra, a dravura song by Miss Dellinger, and a 
duct by Miss Dellinger and Mr. Stockwell. : 
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We ought perhaps to beg pardon of Miss Dellinger for hitherto 
Omitting to notice her singing. While on this: subject, we would 
Gntroduce the general remarks, that “ Musick is a language—the 
dulcet language of the passions ; extraneous distances, a vagrant 
series of semitonick intervals, and inapplicable rapidity of execu- 
dion, may surprise, and even startle, but will never extort the praise 
of those who wish to feel ; who listen to the singer as the melliflu- 
ous illustrator of the poet and the composer, and who, while the 
ear is ravished with the “concord of sweet sound,” are solicitous 
that the heart and intellect should share the enjoyment. Melody, 
however sweet in its tones, rapid in its succession, or scientifick in 
its arrangement, when it ceases to appeal to the mind, forfeits all 
its higher pretensions to applause, resigns its best and proudest 
gs rwers, and becomes as purely sensual, as the most frivelous of 
ho man enjoyments.” ’ 

\ t cannot be supposed that all the above general observations, 
are i, atended to apply strictly to Miss Dellinger as a singer. They 
conta in allusigas to certain attributes of a vocalist, which we do not 
get kan Ow that Miss D. possesses. But when we say that the ear 
is please ‘d with her performance, but that the intellect has no share 
in the en oyment, it is believed that we do but echo the general 
sentiment. She certainly hasa fine voice, and we doubt not her 
acientifick .knowledge of musick, but the mind receives no more 
gratification from her performance, than if the same sounds were 
produced fra m a hand organ, It is the sentiment of the poet that 
gaust be heara’, to give intellectual pleasure, and until she can give 
distinct utteran'ce to that, as well as the notes of the composer, her 
exertions are fruitless. ‘These remarks, we hope will be gratefully 
received, for they are kindly meant; and if Miss D. will endeav- 
our to profit by tiem, we have no doubt she will be a favouriie 


wocalist. 
Nov. 5. Jane Shore and The Blind Boy. 
Nov. 7. Belle’s Stratagem and Raising the Wind. 


Doricourt is one of those lively characters, in which Mr. Duff al- 
‘ways appears to advantage ; and here, though the comparison is 
somewhat invidious, we cannot avoid giving him the preference to 
our old favourite Mr. Bernard, who, though unrivalled in some 
other characters, wanted youth, and the attractions of personal 
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beauty and vivacity to render him agreeable in characters of this 
samp. 

Mrs. Beaumont’s Letitia Hardy gave general satisfaction. We 
think however her forte is not comedy. Her attempt to impose on 
Doricourt by assaming the manners of the veriest maukin,” ap- 
proached very near to caricature. It was indeed so palpable a for- 
gery, that had Doricourt possessed Hardy’s foresight, he must have 
discovered that it ** was all a fetch.’ The masquerade was well 
managed ; the grace of Mrs. B’s minuet, was heightened by con- 
trasting it with the insufferable stupidity of her partner. 

We_have neither time nor space to particularize respecting all 
the characters ; but it would be injustice not to mention Mrs. Mills, 
whose personation of A/rs. Racket, a character much superior to 
those she usually represents, was highly meritorious. 


_-~S a 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


——_ 


Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, 
Esq. (afterwards Lord Camelford) then at Cambridge. *Ouws txtives 
tiny tertoas tgyov Te exo; Te....Odyss. B. 27. Boston, published by C. 
Williams. T. B. Wait & Co. Printers. 

Tue name of lord Chatham is familiarly associated with the 
patriotick feelings of every American, who takes a retrospective 
view of the causes which led to our revolutionary war. The live. 
liest sensations of the human heart are also roused, whenthe name 
of the great commoner is mentioned, whose eloquence, not inferior 
to that of the Grecians in their proudest days, was a combination of 
the splendid declamation of Tully and the rapid and overwhelming 
argumentation of Demosthenes. We feel grateful to Heaven that 
the Janguage which Chatham spoke was our mother tongue; and 
cur pride is elevated when we consider that all the eloquence he 
possessed was exerted in the American cause; and that, as in its 
origin it was the dearest wish of his heart, so it was the last upor 
which his tongue was. ever employed. The death of Chatham in 
the senate house, though distressing at the moment, heightens great. 
ly the imposing attitude of his character, and seems to stamp it 
with the seal of immortality. The following interesting passage 
fr9m a volume of very ingenious letters is admirably descriptive of 
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this event, and in language more powerful than our own cannot fail 
of exciting the appropriate interest in our readers. It is well known 
that lord Chatham had been confined with a dangerous disorder, 
when a great question called him from his couch to the house of 
lords. ‘The letter proceeds, “ The house was crowded by numbers 
who went to hear him on so critical a state of affairs. The thun- 
der of his eloquence was abated and the lightning of his eye was 
dimmed to a certain degree, when he rose to speak; but the glory 
of his former, administration threw a mellow lustre around him ; 
and his experience of publick affairs gave the force of an oracle to 
what he said ; and a reverential silence reigned through the senate. 
He spoke in answer to the duke of Richmond ; the duke of Rich- 
mend replied ; then his lordship rose to speak again. The genius 
and spirit of Britain seemed to heave in his bosom, and he sunk 
down speechless.” — 

At a time when the press teems with posthumous remains of men 
and women of very inferior rank in private life, it is very extraor- 
dinary that so few vestiges are produced of the distinguished char- 
acters who have flourished upon the great theatre of mankind, and 
held their splendid course among the political constellations of his- 
tory. We greet therefore with singular satisfaction these few re- 
lics of the great lord Chatham; happy are we to trace him from 
the pursuits and turmoil of publick business to the amiable cares of 
private friendship and into the recess of private life. The friendly 
solicitude, ardent love of the purest virtue and religion, attention 
to that minuteness of personal behaviour and elegance of manner 
which addso much to the attractions of the scholar, and such an 
intimate acquaintance with the various artificial machinery of do- 
mestick society, afford an abundant proof of the incorrectness of an 
assertion conveyed in the celebrated character of this nobleman, as 
delineated by a very elegant writer, generally supposed to be Mr. 
Grattan. The assertion is this: “the ordinary feelings which 
make life amiable and indolent were unknown to him. No domes 
tick difficulties, no domestick weakness reached him; but aloof 
from the sordid occurrences of life and unsullied by its intercourse,’’ 
&c. Such an account is entirely irreconcileable to the spirit and ex- 
pressions of these letters, which refute the remark in every page. 

The volume under review was originally published in London in 
the early part of the year 1804, with a dedication to the right hen- 
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orable William Pitt, prefixed by lord Grenville, the editor, and an 
elegant and learned preface written by the same distinguished 
character. As the work of an ordinary individual these letters 
would possess no excellence which would rescue it from oblivion ; 
but as connected with the character of lord Chatham it derives its 
sole interest, while it adds nothing to his Mapmation as a scholar or 
man of eloquence. 

The observations of his lordship relative to the use of classical 
learning, asa means of enabling a man to be useful in society and 
not as an ultimate end to be attained, well deserves consideration 
from all those literary pedants, whose discussions upon inferior 
points of classical philology, have degraded their studies and had a 
tendency to destroy the usefulness, of which a judicious attention to 
such pursuits would undoubtedly be productive. The language 
and expressions of these letters, are not always the most judiciously 
chosen or grammatically constructed$ but as they were composi- 
tions excited by the occasion, and sent for the instruction of a be- 
loved relation then at the university, it is probable that very little 
attention was paid to force or eloquence of style. 

‘The minuteness with which lord Chatham, who in the strictest 
sense so well knew the world, treats the subject of polite behaviour, 
increases its value ; and is a much more pewerfu! excitement to im- 
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Grove One’s manners, than any Cbservations which could have origis 
nated with lord Chesterfield. Lord Chatham, however, only con- 
siders them valuable as they serve to embellish and set off the ac- 
quirements of the mind ; whilst lord Chesterfield makes them the 
_ business and aim of life. Lord Chatham impresses strongly upon 
his pupil the sense of religious obligations and observances, which 
lord Chesterfield’s advice not only neglects, but frequently infringes, 
Politeness is elegantly defined by lord Chatham to be “ benevoe 
lence in trifles,” and we question if ever before there was so short 
and apposite a definition given of this accomplishment. We quote 


part of a letter upon this subject asa favourable specimen of the 
work before us. 















































«I will now, my dear nephew, say a few things to you upon a 
| matter where you have surprisingly little to learn, considering you 
have seen nothing but Boconnock ; 1 mean behaviour. Behaviour 
is of infinite advantage or prejudice, to a man, as he happens to 
have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging, and proper manner; 
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or to a vulgar, coarse, ill-bred, or awkward and ungenteel one. 
Behaviour, though an external thing which seems rather to belong 
to the body than to the mind, is certainly founded on considerable 
virtues: though I have known instances of good men, with some- 
thing very revolting and offensive in their manner of behaviour, 
especially when they have the misfortune to be naturally very awk- 
ward and ungenteel ; and which their mistaken friends have help- 
ed to confirm them in, by telling them, they were above such trifles, 
as being gentee), dancing, fencing, riding, and doing all manly ex- 
ercises, with grace and vigour. As if the body were nota part 
of the composition of man: and the proper, easy, ready, and 
graceful use of himself, both in mind and limb, did not go to make 
up the character of an accomplished man. You are in no danger 
of falling into this preposterous error; and I had a great pleasure 
in finding you, when I first saw you in London, so well disposed by 
nature, and so properly attentive to make yourself genteel in person, 
and well-bred in behaviour. Iam very glad you have takena 
fencing-master ; that exercise will give you some manly, firm, 
.and graceful attitudes : open your chest, place your head upright, - 
and plant you well upon yourlegs. As to the use of the sword, it 
is well to know it: but remember my dearest nephew, it is a science 
of defence : and that a sword can never be employed by the hand 
of a man of virtue, in any other cause. Ais to the carriage of your 
person, be particularly careful, as you are tall and thin, not to get 
a habit of stooping ; nothing has so poor alook: above all things 
avoid contracting any peculiar gesticulations of the body, or move- 
ments of the muscles of the face. It is rare to see in any onea 
graceful laughter; it is generally better to smile than laugh out, 
especially to contract a habit of laughing at small or no jokes. 
Sometimes it would be affectation, or worse, mere Moroseness, not 
to laugh heartily, when the truly ridiculous circumstances of an in. 
cident, or the true pieasantry and wit of a thing, call for and justify 
it; but the trick of laughing frivolously is by all means to be a- 
‘voided : Risu inepto, Res ineptior nullaest. Now as to politeness ; 
many have attempted definitions ef it: I believe it is best to be 
known by description ; definition not being able to comprise it. I 
would however venture to call it, benevolence in trifles, or the pre- 
ference o¥ others to ourselves in little daily, hourly, occurrences in 
the commerce of life. A better place,a more commodious seal, 
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priority in being helped at table, &c. what is it, but sacrificing our- 
selves in such trifles to the convenience and pleasnre of ‘others ? 
And this constitutes true politeness. It is a perpetual attention, (by 
habit it grows easy and natural to us,) to the little wants of those 
we are with, by which we either prevent, or remove them. Bow- 
' ing, ceremonious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will never be 
politeness: that must be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble, 
And what will give this, but a mind benevolent, and perpetually 
attentive to exert that amiable disposition in trifles towards all you 
converse and live with? Benevolence in greater matters takes a 
higher name,and is the queen of virtues. Nothing is so incompatible 
with politeness as any trick of absence of mind. I would trouble 
you with a word or two more upon some branches of‘ behaviour, 
which havea more serious meral obligation in them, than those of 
mere politeness; which are equally important in the eye of the 
world. I meana proper behaviour, adapted to the respective rela- 
tions we stand in, towards the different ranks of superiors, equals, 
and‘inferiors. Let your behaviour towards superiors, in dignity, 
age, learning, or any distinguished excellence, be full of respect, 

































































































» | deference, and modesty. Towards equals, nothing becomes a man 
C so well as well-bred ease, polite freedom, generous frankness, manly 
e spirit, always tempered with gentleness and sweetness of manner, 
J noble sincerity, candour, and openness of heart, qualified and re- 
ir strained within the bounds of discretion and prudence, and ever lim- 
et Hf ited by a sacred regard to secrecy, in all things entrusted to it, and 
Bs an inviolable attachment to your word. To inferiors, gentleness, 
€- § condescension, and affability, is the only dignity. ‘Towards ser- 
@ § vants, never accustom yourself to rough and passionate language. 
at, § When they are good we should consider them as humiles Amici, 
es» § as fellow Christians, ut Conservi ; and when they are bad, pity, 
ot — admonish, and part with them if incerrigible. On all occasions 
ine beware, my dear child, of Anger, that demon, that destroyer of 
ify § our peace, Ira furor brevis est, animum rege qui nisi paret Im- 
@& & yerat, hunc frenis hunc tu compesce catenis. 

tl Your ever affectionate.” 

» be ple. 

aie DRUNKENNESS. 

_ An old author, whose name is not now recollected, asserts that 
Ss 10 








4 man in liquor is capable of committing any crime, however atro- 
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cious ; and to prove and illustrate his position, relates the following 
story :— | 
The devil having obtained permission to tempt a young man, 
gave him his choice, whether he would murder his father, commit 
incest with his mother, or get drunk. Shocked with the two first 
proposals, he chose the latter; he accordingly got drunk; but.ob- 
serve the consequence; when in liquor, he committed the other 
‘two. 
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FASHION. 
The birth of Fashion is thus humorously and poetically describ- 
-ed by Lloyd, in his Parody on Gray’s Progress of Poetry. 


On this terrestrial ball 
The tyrant Fashion governs all. 
She, fickle goddess, whom in days of yore, 
The idiot Moria, on the banks of Seine, 
Unto an antick fool, hight Andrew bore : 
Long she paid him with disdain, 
And long his pangs in silence he conceal’d : 
At length in happy hour his lovesick pain 
On thy blest calends, April, he reveal’d. 
From their embraces sprung, 
Ever changing, ever ranging, 
Fashion, goddess ever young. 


Perch’d on the dubious height, she loves to ride 
Upon a weathercock astride. 
Each blast that blows, around she goes, 
While nodding o’er her crest, 
Emblem of her magick power, 
The light cameleon stands confest, 
Changing its hues a thousand times an hour. 
And in a vest is she array’d, 
Of many a dancing moon-beam made, 
Nor zoneless is her waist : 
But fair and beautiful I ween, 
As the cestus-cinctur’d queen, 


is with the rainbow’s sadowy girdle brac’d 
——_ —= joan 


BOSTON, PRINTED BY F, T. BUCKINGHAM, WINTER*STREET. 
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